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[Forthe Ploughman.] 


I ne WINTER WHEAT. 


cror postmaster and arrearages M R. Epitror,—The following con munication 


er sent for a term less than elx mentha. 


| was received bya friend from Essex county :-— 


expondenee should be addressed to the Editor ** Dear Str.—My father has requested me 
| \ 


|to write you of his success in winter wheat. The 
|half * bushel ofseed he put on a little less than 


rtising en rensonable terme 





a quarter of an acre of land, it grew very stout, 

and matured, free from the weevil or other 

troubles. The product about eight bushels, 

making over thirty bushels to the acre,—great 

yield. {t makes the farmers sfere in this — 
|so that there is a great rush forthe seed. My 

FALL’ SEEDING. | fathes desires to be presented to you with an ex- 
‘rons advocates in New York | pression of profound gratitude for this item of 
Maine of winter wheat in preference: to| your generosity, and that the measure of seed 
‘or some years past it seems that | for bread so freely cast upon the waters may re- 


AGRICULTURE, 


pues ra nm eed best. This may be|!urm to you before many days a Big Loaf. 
ee pen eras | With sentiments of the highest esteem and in- 


ter wheat is fit for reaping (Wo | gi vidual regard he is subscribed to you by his 
pring wheat, and it may hap- | con. Cc 


{Guildhall (Vt.,) Aug. 2Ist. 
*One pock instead of half a bushel. 


be 
ther ys more favorable in some | 
< at the tume of filling the heads, in the | 


than in the last part of it, when 





eat is filling [For the Ploughman.] 


ntended also that the fly which has EDUCATION OF FARMERS’ DAUGH- 
lestructive to spring wheat does not | TERS 
1 winter wheat, and this is urged asa) = : ; 
aferrine the Jatter. One argumentin| Mr. Eprror,—The remarks in a former pa- 
mee << there is usnatly | PeT.on “* The Education of Farmers’ Daugh- 
Sr ee ”* | ters’* are worthy of attention, and have Jed me 
tine Cattle too are kept at less cast | to wish to express an opinion on what I have for 
| Sepiomber than in April. — These | many years considered the most neglected theme 


‘re to be set off against the risk of | of any which relates to the happiness of families 
or individuals. Isthe case hopeless? because, 


a pretty serious risk im many 
; ,in looking back for the last 50 years, we feel, 
. lthat** there isa tide in the affairs of men,”’ 
ng is attended with less risk than | which has wafied to us many inventions, while 
believed that the fore part of Sep-|it}as undermined the foundation of health, 
suite as late as it will be prudent to sow | strength and usefulness, by setting aside _the 
At any rate we know that grass loom, the wheel and the furniture brush, Tival- 
ter when the seed is sown as early as | ling by its polish the less transient varnish,in the 


use of which the lady, as well as the farmers’ 
caughter, practised a species of Calisthenics, im- 
posed by the love of neatness and order, which 
iss seed to be about the business im- heightened the bloom on the cheek, and the com- 
Let it have chance to take root before | placency of expresssion, while it invigorated the 
frame, unaccustomed to the impediment of a 
tight dress. 
| Lapprehend the danger now, is not so much 
heat will apply to winter Tye, | fon, wantof the advantages of schools, as the 
ceeption that the great seourges of the | want of a “proper training in all matters that re- 
not found in the rye. This an-/|late to good housewifery.”” It has been said 
rain is as free from the depre- | ‘The farthest from wrong is not always right.” 
| Many mothers, feeling acutely the want of an 
early education, and accomplishments, seem to 
| forget that the ordinary business of life is not an 
ality of rye, as well as cf wheat by | jnstinet, prefer to go on with the work, and al- 


nth than when a later day is 


advise allwho have not already 


er comes 


it little wheat is sown, but the 


sas any that has ever been culti- 


t worth our while to endeavor to 


ery best for seed? llow their daughters to devote al] their time to the 
— | acquisition of knowledge ; in most cases, with a 
HAY CAPS | view to fit them for teachers ; which is a noble 


|employment—but none the less so, when joined 
tuvator for Septem be r copes | to domestic acquirements. 
hman the remarks of one of its cor-) So great a change has taken place in the oc- 
is inna |eupations of farmers’ families, that many depend 
no the edtees of Git on what their daughters can earn to clothe 
. their families. With this in view, the mother 
}tuls on, without suffering them to be interrupted, 
impression to these who make RO | and as the love of money and the pride of dress 


caps for hay, but omits 
Plough. 


no consequence farther than it may 


complimented my veracity by sayinz, ‘‘1'd rayth- 


Ohio farmer on horse-rakes, verbatim. 


To a stranger it seems imy 
the corn raised in this State, but he must remem- During the year 1849, the sum expended for 


educational movements. 
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arithmetic and geometry in the box with his | 
square and dividers, using the latter upon every | 


*7 to LO anches and not feet; 


ween a communication and an edi-|aré insatiate, this toiling mother submits to, 
, what she persuades herself, is a necessity of her 
n that practical far ners will not be condition, until her daughters become selfish 
by indulgence, and listless from Want of exer- 
* caps for hayeoeks to be Worn | 6: allowed ata very early age to make their own 
e those caps would be like- purehases, and contract debts, they soon become 
is much harm as good unless par-| very independent characters of the household. 
used to remove them as soon as the | This industry, and ability to support oneself, as 
Hired hands are not always so care. |it is called, 1s often a recommendation to young 
= eenneee as of thet ote, sek en eee small means will net admit them 
aewtege des — fe to gratify the taste for dress thus acquired, and 
ot always be removed whea they | t.. find their situation like the man, who mar- 
iif they could be well put on when | pied one of the netable wives—and coming in 
{ | from work at the breakfast hour found her un- 
need of such caps incommon | pre] tired for that meal, and braiding straw. At 
when the hay is any other than | ®ven ind at night it was the same,—when he 
t the advor ee f the plan of curing exclanmed—** By my faith ! Mary, [ theught 1 
had married a wife, but I find it is only a bundle 

eaving tt to dry when cocked up, of straw ! 
ht ut necessary to recommend caps.| The necessity is becoming more apparent 


have suflicient time , every day, for ladies in every station in life, to 
be good housekeepers. We depend on foreign- 
ers for help, who require ‘* line upon line, and 
precept upon precept.” And the ** Receipt Book” 


hat when we 
rto cock up the hay and to trum it 


but ver) we are not much afraid 


that usually fall. High winds blow | wil] not supply the place of practical knowledge 
sionally ; but caps are not proof |and experience. There are ladies whose econo- 
vin And we are in no tear of mical arrange ments almost amount to pirsineny, 
e common kinds of hay when it is | “bile the waste in the kitchen, would have sup- 
: 1th plied a generous hospitality. 
» and no high winds occar. | "Te dispose of provisions, and take such care, 
aa las that nothing will be injured or wasted, falls 
\ correspondent of ours has a strip of land | to the lot of ladies in the country, and ene who 


us meadow and his wood lot; it is | has been obliged to do this for years, will pro- 
r low erou ad. but lies between wood | Hounce domestic economy ne trifling science. 

It will be expected tha: those who point out 
evils will also find remedies. This is not so 
leasily done by an individual. Many ladies, 1 

a rod, as far as the meadow runs | presame, feel that it is an important subject—as 
the woodland. He inquires*what he | much se, surely, as the * Political Rights of 
| Women,’ and would fix on some mode for un- 
provement, if they were in the habit of meeting 
to converse on it—as gentlemen do on Agricul- 
tural improvements I] believe the school at 
Hadley was expected to aid in fitting scholars 
for housekeepers, but, if 1 am rightly mformed, 
el will be obtarne ® thaa in any other mode, | those who go there are set abeut doing what they 
be half so injurious to the | are already best acquainted with. 

: : | So great has been my wish to have the young 
- jacquainted with every detail of Hou8ekeeping, I 
would at this time, though advanced in life, if I 


r—or wet meadow. [tis quite uneven 


. are found on t—the whole lying waste 
with 

with nt? 
woodland jos on wet meadow, or other 

the wood should never be permitted 
ery large, but as soon as ut will answer 
In this way 


ta new growth come up 


wood will not 


the strip between the high and low ground | 


paring and burning, aud now ts the me | resided near a pubiic school, take a few young 
t work upon it. Cutup the moss and the | ladies desirous of an acquaintance with so useful 
ind the low vines with bog hoes and spread | a branch ef education, and let them take a week 
t few days todry. Then pile them |! rotation w ith me in the kitchen, if it could be 
, oa dene without interrupting their studies. One 
uf as large as haycocks and let them fe- objection to this arrangement is, the knowledge 
‘whole year to become thoroughly | of housekeeping must be obtained by labor, not 
y need not take up much room, and the | by theory, and while teachers of other branches 
ween them will now be clear and grass | are well paid, it would be thought deserving of 
sown immediately—say fowl-meadow, |COmPensation, or board, at least, which would 
iis Ps |make it impossible for one depending on boarders 

uss and red-top—or all three if you hike. | 6. 4 sient tied 

or a mainteinance to do, 
not expect much grass withoutatop| Jf anything I have suggested may be the 
t some kind, but this need not have much | means of leading abler minds to the subject, it 
{you have highland earth of a good | will gratify a constant reader of your valuable 
x with it—bat you will need some- | Paper: 


V orcester County. 
urage the grass ? 





ir at this time set fire to the heaps—-burn 
*» oieces—and spread the ashes and | [For the Ploughman.| 


eat evenly over the ground. Now sow 


Mr. Eprror.—Having been a reader of your 
where the heaps stood and you may cut | valuable paper for several years, and knowing 
‘1 upto the woodland if the wood | that your columns were open to all matters of 
too long and grown too high for the | agricultural interest, I have transcribed a por- 
| tion of my Journal for the perusal of your readers, 





grass, } 
| if you deem it worthy of insertion. 
Respectfully yours, 
Bees. John W. Bailey, an enter JOSEPH L. PILLSBURY. 


it raiser of Plattsburgh, N. Y., gives 
‘ing method in the Horticulturist, which 
ithe only one effectual under all ar- 

s: * Take 4 pieces of boards about 2 

zg and 7 to 10 in width, [we presume he 


* Leaving our trunks with the Roscoe collector, 
with orders to ship them on the first canal boat 
|that passed after sunset, we went over to Cosh- 
locton, (the shire town of Coshocton Co., Ohio,) 
.¥ a beautiful town situated a little below the junction 
fi Fas. Cul..) here the Walhonding and White Woman rivers 
"ends together, and put around the hill | form the Muskingum. ‘This river has a “* slack- 

1 no striped bug will ever be found in- | water navigation ”’ from Marietta to Dresden, 
pot Mere when the Sex ts pat on.) Three | which is about twenty-five miles from Coshocton. 

hes rt boards put around the hill and With the entation a Marietta, Coshocton is 
: with wooden pins. will answer the perhaps the oldest town in Ohio, and is prover- 
he ally as well. This season the bugs | bial for its beautiful women and fighting men, 
reyes more than half of my vines be- | and» famous for being the place where Louis 

tmy boxes cm LT then planted the vacant Philippe was kicked out of doors by a 

¢ the boxes ; nota bug came on the Vankee. . 

= it, enti! I supposed the young vines We visited the house and heard the story from 
ci T removed the bonestand thee wen ead-quarters. Daring Louis's pilgrimage in 
ely attacked again coke canal tend Ohio, he begged a shelter for vhe night, under 

e boxes. D have tried as omigee | the roof of a Mr. Williams, and in the course of 

rave tried this for seve- | the evening’s conversation, the haughty exile 
' ridiculed the ‘** Universal Yankee Nation.”’ This 





| Albany Cultivator 


,on account of the state of their intolerable roads. 


nated in the incipient monarci:'s being expelled pipe, and the water eventually cease running. 
from the house, and being soundly whippea by a; To prevent a waste of water when the supply 
plebeian ! 


bot to find a man in Coshocton that does not be-| prong of what might be termed a forked lever, 
lieve it, is impossible. (eighteen inches long,) while the other is fast- 
‘This town has two fine printing offices, and| ened, by means of a hinge, to the end of the 
issues two papers, one of which has a Yankee} trough, immediately below the valve; to the 
editor. ba be ed ° At7 o'clock, | other end of the Jever is attached a float, resting 
A. M., we started on foot to overtake the boat) on the water in the trough, (a white lead keg 
which had taken our baggage from Roscoe, at| answering a good purpose ) When the water 
11 o'clock the previous night, and after walking | is exhausted in the trough, the float is lowered, 
fifleen weary miles, three of which were done un- | by which means the valve is opened and the 
der an application of hydropatme principles more | water commences running, and when the trough 
penetrating than pleasing, we overtook the barge | is by this means again filled, the float is raised, 
that carried not ** Cesar and his fortunes,’’ but | and the valve again closed ; thus acting asa 
the fortunes alone, (!eaving Cesar to plod through | self-regulator. ae = E 
the mud,) and entered the comfortable cabin with; To prevent freezing in winter, a partition is 
something of the feelings of gladness that are ex- | placed near one end of the trough, with a sinall 
perienced by a slightly prodigal sen on eneesing | aperture at the bottom to admit the water to 
his father’s mansion. Passing New Comers’) freely pass, and the end containing the regulator 
Town, Port Washington, and several lesser, embanked around by earth, and securely covered. 
places, we arrived at Gnaden Hutton, (Genaw-| From varions experiments | have ascertained, 
ten Hooten,) a place remembered by all familiar) that by means ofa siphon, water may be raised 
in early Ohio history as the scene of a horrible | from twenty-five to twenty-eight feet ; although 
massacre. theory demonstrates the atmosphere as being 
‘A night's rest, broken occasionally by the | capable of elevating it near thirty-four, yet in 
thumping of the boat against the locks, followed | practice, it is found that the above distance is 
this day’s adventures. nd This/the greatest elevation attainable by ordinary 
day has been passed in walking on the ‘‘ heel| means. _ 
path with the * drive,” picking blackberries} Afpipe of one half inch calibre answers a good 
and mandrakes, viewing the extensive fields of purpose. My siphon has now been in operation 
corn on the Tuscarawas bottoms, and talking | about four months, and I think it will continue 
with the farmers on board. I ascertained the| to operate as long as the water is sufficient. 
average yield of corn to be 75 bushels to the acre,| Any information, of which Iam in possession, 
sometimes 125; it is now worth 20 cents per| willbe freely communicated, by letter or ather- 
bushel on the ear. We passed some fields of ; wise. DAVID FAWCETT. 
800 acres, which, at 75 bushels per acre, at 20; Satem, Corvamerana Co. 
cents per bushel, will bring their owners 20475, Remarks.—We have deferred the publication 
~% 800=$12,000 for this one staple; then comes, of the foregoing communication for several 
the wheat, beef, and pork. | months, with the expectation of procuring a 
* The wheat crop of Ohio for 1850 is estimated | drawing and engraving of the very ingenious 
at 25,000,000 bushels, (worth at Cleveland 75/| apparatus it describes ; but finding some diffi- 
cents,) and the surplus is estimated as worth | culty in obtaining these, we give the description 
$10,000,000. Threshing is performed in the | alone, as it is very clearly stated, and, we be- 
fields, and the straw is burnt or left to rot. Hay-/ lieve, will be readily understood by all who are 
ing is not yet finished, but the numerous stacks } sufficiently familiar with the principles on which 
attest a bountiful crop. Few men have much | jt operates, to be likely to desire anything of the 
hay in their barns, for they are small and ill con-| kind. And indeed, there are not many persons 
trived. Their haying is performed by main| who have a well so situated that water can be 
strength and awkwardness, as any observer may | drawn from it by a siphon, as it requires the 
see. Ill made forks pile hay upon an ill made | surface of the ground at the discharging end of 
cart, that carries it to an ill selected stacking-| the pipe to be lower than the water in the well 
ground, where it remains until demolished by | See the operation of the siphon explained in our 
the brute creation or the elements, or both. | Jast year’s volume, page 103, where reference 
Spring-tooth horse-rakes have scarcely been| was made by inquiry in regard to the foregoing 
heard of, and probably never seen, in this section | case, but the amount of fall was not correctly 
of Ohio ; and an old farmer whom I[ undertook to | stated in the letter ofinquiry. [Ohio Cultivator. 
initiate into the merits of a horse-rake for rough 
grounds, listened with an incredulous smile, and 











Enctisu Pavrerism. 
* } the Poor Law Board of England,—they were 
Ia ik ain ts caees ye a hesedhn! v | formerly called the Poor Law Commissioners— 
pay right smart for it.” ‘This is the idea of an | _ wg — me just —_ the agar 

) But as E@e = papers. . t gives a arge body of statis- 
long as the whiskey bottle is an appendage, or) Gee ” Benak =e pourra a of Teodaeas 
rather a ‘*‘ prime "’ in the ** haying gear,”’ so long | RS a Sy ee A eee 


will Obio farmers be adverse to any improvement. | ™OT® POOF than in any other nation of Europe, 
tile te all | except Belgium. 





ber that each county has one or more large dis-| =~ ae 4 grt - bg cay a = 
tilleries, and coro is sold there and paid for in| soail ~~ lied es ——— 
**corn ile,’ to the sorrow of many a suffering janaien Gent hen rE — a 
woman, and the retardation of enterprise and of £387 ote 28 rg pote Say ye em} 
Suill there are signs of “5 "fe" ~s - ees , 

. : mm : . of looking at the money expended, we look at 
promise. Corwin and Ewing acquired their ed-| the number of paupers relieved we find atill a de- 
ucation in moments snatched from labor or repose, eseene,. tn G08 ‘enlanents lati ‘i 
and there are those who will yet follow in onal oened ts he nen perranapesiontg viliees a ie 
fortstope. Theve pret? tees ley driving pegs | Ist of January, 1849, 987,996 persons were re- 
into a boot and Kirkham’s grammar into his head | esiving relied while e the mad 8 ae aaa oi 
at the same time, and a carpenter who kept his | Ist of Jeuuery. 1850, che tunsher relieved tad 
decreased 63,324, a decrease whick, taking into 
occasion that the former were idle. eee ineresse of populstion, smounts to 
** Just at sunset we passed Massilon, a beau- Bat thie ; Ques nat show’ that these ie 
tifal town in Stark County, and saw many taste- | any permanent improvement in thé condition of 
ful cottages surrounded with trees and shrab- | the people, because the year 1848, owing to some 
bery. The people have quite a-taste for these temporary ‘and local causes, was the worst year 
rural scengs, and manya log hut is hidden by| since 1835. Comparing 1819, with 1839, for 
its acre of fruit trees and bushes, while a large | \aneane it tn Seend thes them Fe eat large 

. ’ 


grape vine loaded with fruit clawbers over the) . ‘ 
“ : r | increase in the number of the poor, and of course 
roof and furvishes the inmates with an abundant! in the expenditures for their support. At any 


supply of delicious fruit. ‘The houses of the! : 
wealthy are often surrounded with dense orch- | rate, ander the most favorable circumstances, it 


| seems that one out of every seventeen of the 
ards, and have a remantic, forest looking appear- British population are rec oe arochial relief 
ance, to say nothing of the poetry of eating those | elshat (user ent. af thee > rs redo , 
Ory bcs te tele tes 4 eB. | Sins nit; But this estimate does not include the com- 
County, and seen the HL ncas of the " uscarawas, ae — eee vagus, ner yet those 
passed through Summit lake and entered Akron, ae oad besaidary sciatic aatieg taal 
first seeing a stage-coach drawn by four oxen, | 1, ihe regular paupers, we may say, that at least 
Akron is between 500 and 600 feet above Lake! ee eee one ten persons in Great Britain is 
Erie, is miles 38 distant, has 21 locks in one} . 
mile, and ts the place where Blake's mineral | 


fire-proof paint is ground and shipped. It con- destitution and wretchedness inthis wise :— 





tains 3,254 inhabitants and has increased 100 | Insane, in round numbers, about 14,300 

per cent. in ten years. V agrants, in round numbers, about 4,000 
] went t the paint manufactory and obtained | Able bodied adults (male and female,) 

specimens of the article in its natural state: It] in round numbers, about 70,500 

is dug in Sharon, 12 miles distant, and when Male and female adults (mostly aged 

taken frem the pit is soft like clay; it isthen| 994 infirm), in round p.mbers, 

dried and carted to Akron, and * ground coarse,’ about , 368,000 

then allowed to dry again, re-ground, barrelled Children under 10, in round numbers 

and shipped. ‘There are four colors—ash, drab,| about 368,000 

slate and chocolate ; the latter is said to possess 

the fire proof qualities in @ much greater degree| Total, 924,800 


than the others. It resembles the shale over 
beds of bituminous coal, and I fully believe 
the shale would be just as good for. painting as 
this. Atthis place we exchanged our heavy 
line boat fora hght packet, that landed us at 
Cleveland at seven Qe next morning, being just 
12 hours in traversing 38 miles. 

During the évening, some excellent music was 
served up on deck ; it was often stopped by the 
cry of the steersman warning us of a bridge, and 
then It was amusing to see thirty or forty people 
(some of them *‘ grave and reverend seigneurs’) 
bowing pros rate to an old wooden idol in the 
shape of a bridge ; it was no violation of the com- 
mandment, however, for these bridges do not 
seem to be the likeness of any thing in the heav- 
ens, earth or waters. We witnessed several 
quarrels between boatmen as to prior claims on 
the lock, but our men baat, and the passengers 
seemed to have caught the party spirit and vocif- 
erated— Hurra for our side,’ ‘ knock on him 
he ’s got no friends,’ &c., &c. With these and 
others amusements we passed the evening, and, 

in the morning took the sieam boat Superior 
for Buffalo.”’ J. L. P. 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 26th. 


Tt will be seen that the bulk of those relieved 
is made up of the aged and children, yet a large 
number are set down as able bodied adults. 

It may be some encouragement to thore persons 
in this city, who have lately interested them- 
selves in the establishment of free public baths,to 
state, that the number of English vagrants has 
fallen off some 58 percent, and that the Board 
ascribes it to the introduction among the poorer 
cleanliness. [N. Y. Evening Post. 

BREEDING ANIMALS. 

The principles of breeding animals have rath- 
er been ‘illustrated than discovered by animal 
physiology—the very principles of that science 
having been taught before a single scientific ax- 
iom had been applied. 

The watching of physiolagical. tendencies, 
and availing themselves of these judiciously in 

ractice, was long anterior to scientific research. 

imulating the skill of the wily progenitor of the 
Jewish race, and intelligently perceiving what 
was required, a Culley and a Bakewell attempt- 
ed and attained the production of sheep, and of 
cattle ‘* ring-streaked, spotted and speckled,” at 
—_—— - serio a ee necessity of economizing 
» they set t ucing these animals 

PROCURING WATER BY THE USE OF | which caine to Been ny and so produced 
THE SIPHON. vastly more food from the same amount of vege- 

Friexo Bateuam : Many farmers experienc- | ‘ation. Knowing that fat was an element of 
ing much inconvenience in consequence of a| favor in a northern clime, they endeavored to ob- 
deficiency of water for their stock, or its sitna-| tain animals with a tendency to secrete it ir 
tion being remote from the barn-yard, | here with large quantities. In order to do this, they ob- 
for the benefit of the readers of the Cultivator, | S¢Tvéd the qualities indicative of these Propensi- 
send a description of a watering place I have | “es; and knowing that it is as true in physiolo- 
receatly constructed. gy as in mathematics, that like produces like, 

My farm not being supplied with constantly | they selepted and bred from these until they 
running water, and it being very difficult to ob- stamped their qualities permanently and invaria- 
tain by digging, | have turnedthe water from off bly and indelibly on the race. With these hey 
my barn into a well near by, which affords but managed to combine symmetry of form.” [M. 
a sinall supply of water, and by means of a si- M, M., in Far. Mag. Seed 
phon about threehundred feet long, the water is “te 
conducted into a trough the same distance from) Hocs ann Beer Cattie ix Ono. An ab- 
the barn. The wellis near twenty feet deep, 
and the end of the pipe, where the water is dis-| hogs and beef cattle assessed fur taxation in thirty 
charged, two or three feet lower than the peg counties in this state, is published in the | 
of the well. For the purpose of putting the si-’ number of Smith’s Pricé Current, as supplied 
phon into operation, a smal] pump is attached from the Auditor's Office at Columbus. Accord- 
to the discharging end, by which means the air | ing to this statement, the whole number of hogs 














flow for several months, when perhaps air will! year it was 801,282, and in the year before 767,- 
accumulate at the summit, and the pump again! 306. Of Beef Cattle, the entire number in these 
be required. counties this year is 396,110. 





To insure success, much care should be taken, | was 388,391, and the seasun before 360,819. 
in laying the pipe, to prevent undulations or! (incinaati Gaz. 


led to discussion, that to altercation, and termi-! sudden curves, else air may accumulate in the 


is not copious, a valve is fitted to the discharg- 
‘ Louis Philippe has denied this occurrence, | ing end of the pipe, to which is attached one 


The anneal report of 


THE PAVILION DINNER 
OF THE 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


STEWARDS OF THE DINNER: 
Hon. Robert Henry Clive, M. P., Sir John V. B. Johnstone, 
Bart., M. P., and Mr, Shaw, of London. 

The programme of the proceedings this year 
indicates a more careful supervision on the part 
of the Council, and more jodicious arrangements 
than they have on any previous occasion display- 
ed. Not only has the business of the meeting 
been rendered more attractive to the public, but 
the patrons and friends of agriculture have been 
spared the pain and mortification of eating a bad 
dinner, for which they used to pay a guinea per 
head. The Council dinner, as it was called, 
proved at every anniversary dinner a complete 
failure, and this year it has been wisely suppres- 
sed. Not only was it an unsatisfactory part of 
the proceedings in itself, but it tended to keep up 
an exclusive and aristocratic distinction, many 
of the middle and smaller class of farmers being 
disinclined, and some of them unable to pay a 
guinea for a dinner. Arn institution of this kind 
to be really valuable, and to serve all the purpo- 
ses for which it is intended, must be popular in 
its constitution and working. It is right that in 
it the interest of the landlord class should be 
fairly represented, but if the proceedings and 
management are such as to exclude the great 
body of tenant-farmers from their share of influ- 
ence and consideration, farewell to all prospect 
of agricultural improvement through such an 
agency. It is satisfactory, therefore, to see any 
changes effected which are likely to destroy in- 
vidious distinctions between the wealthier and 
poorer members of the Society, and to upite 
them more thoroughly and heartily in the cause 
of improved cultivation. ‘The Council dinner 
being abolished, the grand banquet took place, in 
a spacious pavillion, at 4 o'clock, on Thursday. 
The contract for the dinner was undertaken by 
no less distinguished a person than M. Alexis 
Soyer, who by this act would appear to have 
abandoned the Reform party in order to throw 
himself into the arms of the agricultural interest. 

The banquet was one of the grandest affairs 
of the kind that it has ever been our lot to wit- 
ness. The site selected was a piece of ground 
conveniently situated at the north end of Queen- 
street, a large portion of which was enclosed, 
and the pavilion erected in the centre. M. Soyer, 
the renowned chef of the professors of the culi- 
nary art, served up a repast which, whilst it fully 
justified the confidence reposed in him by ‘he 
council, at the same time sustained the chef's 
well-earned reputation. Several new and ex- 
quisite dishes graced the table, and amongst them 
were French raised pies a la Soyer, spring May- 
onnaise salad, and Soyer’s pudding a Ja Exeter. 
Upwards of 1,200 persons partook of the enter- 
tainment, and the following was the general bill 
of fare :— 


Ss 33 Dishes of Ribs of Beef. 


a 
Pr 35 Dishes of Roast Lamb. 3 
Po 99 Dishes of Galantine of Veal. & 
ZE 99 Dishes of Ham. - 
<> 66 Dishes of Pressed Beef. 3 
3 = 2 Rounds of Beet « la Garrick. Sm 
& & 261 Dishes of Chicken. <2 
= 33 French Raised Pies of Venison es 
S'- 33 French Raised Pies a la Soyer. >= 
z= 19° Spring Mayennaise Satad. S 
— 264 Tarts of Cherries, Gooseberries, Raspber- 5 
zs ries, and (urrants. & 
5 33 Soyer's new Pudding (a la Exeter). — 
= =—:198 Dishes of Hot Potatoes. ¢ 


There was a special bill of fare for every thir- 
ty persons, the supply being repeated through- 
out the pavilion for each range of tabling occu- 


pied by that number of guests, as follows :-— | that, 








fall of you—it is the toast of ‘‘ Success to the 


Royal Agricultural Society of England” (reit- 


| erated cheering). 


THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR ; 
Then rose, and was received with an enthusias- 
tie weleome, He said—My Lords and genth- 
men, Ihave had placed in my hands a toast, 
which I shall offer with very great pleasure, 


inasmuch as it relates to the great interests of 


this country and of all other countries, inasmuch 
as to me there is no want of harmony in these 
interests, if properly regulated (Hear, hear.) 
Without touching upon any point that could 
give or would give the slightest umbrage or the 
least ill feeling to any human being, I will, with- 
out further comment, announce to you the toast 
at this moment. It is, ‘Agriculture, Manufae- 
tures, and Commerce” (cheers.) A friendas ] am 
to all those interests, and believing that the pow- 
er and glory and interest of this country have 
been promoted by the encouragement of them all 
I rejoice that agriculture is first (loud cheers.) 


I came here not as a foreigner, 1 came here to 


claim relationship with you (Hear.) I came here, 
for the first time in my life, to see the farmers 
of England with my own eyes, (A voice, ‘look 
at’em"’) (laughter ; ) believing that when I saw 
them, I saw the backbone of England, (renewed 
and enthusiastic cheering. ) i 
history of my ancestors and of my kindred in 
England, not to know that the farmers of Eng- 
land have always been loyal and true to the 
Crown ; I know their history too well pot to 
know that the battles of Foglard and the glory 
of England are owing to the patriotsm, the pow- 
er, and the sacrifices of the farmers of England 
(vehement cheers,) I came here because my 
ancestors were all farmers, and Vinglish farmers 
too (Hear,) and | came here as the representa- 
tive ofa country whose great national interests 
are those which are founded in the soil (loud 
cheers.) Icame here to pledge to you in that 
kind and fraternal feeling which should exist 
between two great nations connected with each 
other by such enduring ties, the sympathies and 
the kind feelings of the great body of the farm- 
ers of the United States (loud cheers.) 1 came 
here as their representative to tell you and to 
make you realize that they feel under great ob- 
ligation to you for the experiments that you 
have tried, which, we being young and not rich 
(laughter,) are not able to try, while you have 
the capital, the skill, and what is more the sci- 
ence, which has been applied to the art in 
Great Britian (cheers.) When I look to the 
state of your agriculture in 1850, and compare 
it with its state in 1820, [ am perfectly amazed. 
I have been overwhelmed to-day —I have seen 
so much and heard so much that I haven't had 
time to digest it, (laughter and cheers.) I have 
seen to-day that which J] never saw before. 
When I look back to this country only 30 years 
—and in the annals of time it is but a day—I 


look ata period when the average product of 


wheat was not more than from 20 to 22 bushels 
to the acre, and now all parties of all shades 
of political opinion agree that the average prod- 
uct is from 24 to 30 bushels to the acre (cheers ) 
We of the United States have not the slightest 


| jealousy of the agricultural interest of England 


(a laugh.) We rejoice in every new agricultu- 
ral improvement you bring out suited to our 
condition. We rejoice when we hear that 
through the application of agricultural chemis- 
try you can produce another spear of grass in 
this kingdom. It has been said very truly that 
he who produces two blades of grass where one 
grew beforeis apublic benefactor. I agree to 
If that be true, you are all public bene- 


1 know too well the 


Ribs of Beef, Exeter pudding, Mayonnaise salad, | '¢WTS, because you are increasing the produc- 
chickens, potatoes, hams, fruit pie, Mayonnaise | tiveness of your country. It is a matter for you 
salad, French raised pie of venison, galantine of | and not forme to decide upon thdse great ques- 
veal, chickens, potatoes, ham, Mayonnaise salad, | tions that agitate this country now ; for J did not 
chickens, potatoes, slices of beef, Exeter pud- | °™2 here to enter into the political discussion 
ding, saddle of lamb, Mayonnaise salad, chick- | of the British people. J may be allowed to 


The report distributes the frightful mass of 


classes, by means of baths, of greater habits of 


stract of the assessors for 1850, of the number of 


is exhausted, and the water will continue to! jp the thirty counties is 706,892, whereas last 


Last season it 


ens, potatoes, galantile of veal, fruit pie, May- | have my own opinions, but those opinions will 


onnaise salad, slices of beef, French raised pie | 
a la Soyer, potatoes, fruit pie, ham, Mayonnaise | 


salad, Exeter pudding, ribs and breast of lamb. 

The Marquis of Downshire, the nolite presi- 
dent of the Reyal Agricultural Society, took the 
chair at four o'clock precisely, amidst a general 
burst of cheering. He was accompanied by his 
excellency M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French 
Ambassador ; his excellency the Hon. Mr. Law- 
rence, Minister from the United States of Amer- 
ica ; his excellency the Hon. Mr. Rives, Am- 
erican Minister to the French Republic; Mr. 
Van de Weyer, the Belgian Ambassador ; the 


Mayor of Exeter, Mr. E. A. Sandars; the Ear! 
of Yarborough, the Earl Fortescue, the Ear! of 
Falmouth, the Earl of Feversham, the Earl of 
Iichester, Lord Wodehouse; Sir J. Yarde Bul- 
ler, M. P.; and Sir John Duckworth, M. P. 


The Earl of Chichester filled the vice chair. 
oO * o o o 


The good things provided by M. Soyer having 
been discussed, and grace having been said by 
the Mayor’s chaplain, the Marquis of Downshire 
rose and proposed in succession ‘* The Queen,”’ 


‘** Prince Albert,’’ ‘* The Prince of Wales, and 


the rest of the Royal Family.’’ The noble pres- 
ident alluded in terms of appropriate reprobation 
to the late dastardly attack upon her Majesty, 
and also to the national loss sustained by the 


death of the Duke of Cambridge. 


Phe toasts were cheered right loyally, and the 


Devonport Marine Band played the National 
Anthem. 
The Marquis of Downshire again rose and 


proposed “ The Foreign Ministers,” (loud 
cheers). 


tlemen in the manrer he should wish, for he need 


not say how important it was to cultivate the re- 
lations of amity with all nations on the face of 


the globe (cheers). The illustrious individaal 


who would respond to the toast would be the 


He 
was happy to say, that republic had not sent as 


Ambassador from the French Republic. 


her representative to this country the least illus- 
trious or the least talented of her sons. (Hear, 


hear.) And he called upon them to give him a 
(The toast 


true and hearty English welcome. 
was drunk with loud and protracted cheering.) 


THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 


Rose to return thanks, and was received with a 
roar of applause. He said—Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen, I beg leave, both in the name of my 
coll and in my own name, to return you 
our best thanks for your most cordial welcomo. 
We respond with the feelings of gratitude so 
fully due to your kind reception (cheers). 
Though without any pretension to practical 
knowledge of the details of agriculture, I have 
the utmost esteem for its manly and useful pur- 
suit (cheers). Even as a passing traveller 
through this delightful country, so aptly called 
the ‘‘ garden of Eden,’’ I have leisure to ad- 
mire the spirit and energy exhibited by your 
landlords and farmers, with a view of render- 
ing the land increasingly productive in propor- 
tion to the increase of your population (cheers). 
I was struck with wonder at the sight of those 
alterations brought about through the labor of 
your experimentalists and the researches of your 
men of science. Whether I consider your su- 
perior breeding of stocky:your’ eapagred imple- 


cropping, your bold process of me | and sub- 
soiling, or your happy apptication of chemical 
discoveries for remedying the defect or adding 
to the natural capabilities or your different soils— 
whether I behold around me your’ sturdy Saxon 
yeomen—(cheers)—yes, I say your sturdy Sax- 
on yeomen and their blooming daughters—(re- 
newed cheering)—well may I say never did Di- 
vine Providence yrant a more promising land to 
a more deserving race (continued cheering). 
Once more I have the honor to return our thanks 
for your cordial hospitality ,and [ beg your leave to 





couple with the expression of those thanks a 
toast which, I am sure, will be received well by 


He felt proud and flattered to find that 
they were willing to receive these illustrious gen- 


never be expressed in Great Britain, so far as 
regards the internal policy of Great Britain. 
Butl can tell you that the more food you produce, 
and the nearer you come to provide a supply for 


the whole of your population, the more rejoiced _ 


I shall be and the country Ly represent. ©» 


In regard to commerce, there is not a man_ 


E pl ished p, vf 


within the sound of my voice, I apprehend, who 
will not agree with me when »I say that com- 
merce, or navigation, or trade, or whatever name 
you may choose to cal] it, is essential to the agri- 
cultural interest (cheers.) Commerce has been 
the great pioneer of civilization ; and what coun- 
try has done so much as this to civilize the world 
|through the instr tality of cet 
(cheers.) 1 wish to do perfect justice to all in- 
terests, for I believe they are all in harmony. In 
regard to manufactures it would be idle, futile, 
and foolish for me not to acknowledge that the 





land, if you please—have, in conjunctien with 
this great, powerful, and patriotic body of men, 


Great Britain (cheers.) ‘To me there appears no 
discrepancy whatever in maintaining that all 
these interests are vital to the prosperity of this 
nation. In all great nations I believe these in- 
terests are identical. It is for you to decide, and 


hear.) ‘That is a question that belongs to the 
English political casuist and not to a man repre- 
senting a great nation on the other side of the 
Atlantic, which is a great producer of food. That 
is a question I shall not touch upon. — It would 
not become me. I did not rise for the purpose 
of expressing opinions in regard to the internal 
poliey of this great nation ; but I tell you that I 
should deem ita misfortune to my own country 
and to the world if, by anything, whether by the 
act of our own legislature or from any other 
cause, this mighty nation Great Britain, should 
loose any portion of its power in the family of 
our nations (loud and repeated cheering.) There 
is room for us all (Hear, hear.) 1 desire to see 
competition among liberal—in fact, among all na- 
tions—but I desire most to see a competition ex- 
isting between the old Anglo-Saxon and young 


be upon the principle—which of us shall most ad- 
vance and diffuse civilization throughout’ the 


nations than ourselves—education, religion, the 
bible ! (protracted cheering.) Let the competi- 
tion be this. Let us see which nation will do 
the most good (repeated cheering. 

I am happy to state that the United States is 


have on my right one ofthe most distinguish- 
ed statesmen, and, what is better, one of the 
gre test and best farmers of the Union. That 


Excellency William C. Rives, ot Virgini 
are Mr. 


tainly—but in the vast assembly I cannot. point 


from the State of New York, Col. Morris, Vice 
President of the New, York Agriculturul Society, 
a gentleman who has been purchasing the *stock | 


improve our own (cheers. ) 
Whatever you" 


other side of the Atlantic. [can only state 


their ori 
of Tro 
lion a year in our population, and we rejoice that 


food enough,and labor enough forall—I hope at no 
distant day that we, your humble cousins, shall 
return to you, the farmers of England, to some 
considerable extent—it must be done by instal- 
ments (a laogh)—the great debt we owe you in 
he agricultural line for the improvements you 





manufactures of England—the spiudles of Eng-9 


the agricultural interest, fought the battles of 


not for me, how far you may be willing to be in- 
dependent of foreign nations for food (Hear, 


Anglo-Saxon (cheers.) But let that competition | 


world ; which of us will extend justice to feebler- 


not represented alone by me on this occasion. I |J@ 


gentleman is the American Ambassador at Paris,” 
who has come here to meet you this day—his? 
or. 
ives and myself the only rep ta- 
tives of the United States. In this room certain- 


out the precise spot—is a gentleman, one of the~ 
greatest farmers and stock growers of the Union. 


of ea ea very largely, that we inthe West~ 

ments of husbandry, your va 1. systems of | ern orld may ] sndithis Ppp many § 
- re tas" Oh" the? |" preparation, when applied witha brush, 

may think of your cousins vat ond in the thinnest*possible film, wi!l be found a com- 

as their repsesentative, that they dre ead “of 

Srejoicé that they are descend- 


ain aa jd “rejoice that they ar . 
Englishmen (cheers.) 1 hope at no di Lo | 
tant day Sgoi0g on as we are at thevet wing followi 


we do increase, for we have room enough, and” 


have made, for the instruction we have received, 
and for the great benefits our whole country has 
derived from your experience. I beg to thank 
the president and council for the opportunity af- 
forded me to-day ot being in this old Roman city 
of Exeter (cheers,) aad inthis renowned county 
of Devonshire, distinguished for ws rich red soil, 
its beautiful red cattle, and, in alden time, for 
its fine red cloaks (cheers) celebrated in poetry 
as well as in prose. It is renowned as the birth- 
place of that great and mighty man, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the man whe first went to the country 
of my illustrious friend Mr. Rives, a man whose 
name renowned in history will liwe as long as 
England exists. But before I sit down 1 must 
offer my thanks, as an humble individual, to the 
inhabitants of the city of Exeter. Wherever 
these annua! exhibitions may take place, I think 
vou will be fortunate if you find a city presenting 
so much neatness, so much simplicity, se much 
taste, and so much cheerfulness, that one feels at 
home the moment he enters it (cheers.)  Itis 
the first time | ever set my foot in the county of 
Devon. lean only say | am indebted to the 
kindness of—I do not know what to eal) him 
(laughter ;) he isa general philanthropist, en- 
gaged in every good and great werk—Sir The- 
mas Acland (applause.) 1 beliewe it is te Sir 
Thomas | am indebted for the privilege whieh I 
enjoy this day. lam certainly indebted to him 
for his hospitality in entertaming me and my 
friends yesterday, last night and to-day And 
on the part of myself, of my coontry, and my 
countrymen who are now present, T feel under 
the deepest obligation to the Rovel Agrewlural 
Society of England for the opportunity stored 
us, of being here. 1} hawe said it is the first time 
I have ever set my foot in Devonshire—I hepe 
it will not be the last (loud and long-continued 
cheering.) 


[Remainder next week! 





Fracosis Vinecan. It is not generally 
known to what an extent the adulteration, or 
rather the counterfeiting of this article, is earned 
on in this city. Under the name of Vineger deadly 
poisons are sold in large quantities. The mode 
of this dangerous swindle is to manufacture a 
spurious article from vegetable or mineral por- 
sons, to wit, of Sulphuric acid of nitric acid, or 
citric or tartaric acids. A sufficient quantity to 
give a barrel of Croton water a sharp pungent 
acid taste. This colored with sour beer or burnt 
sugar, is sold for**Cider Vinegir,”'or is sold un- 
colored for ** White Wine Vinegar.”’ Sulphur. 
ie and nitric acids by their common names of ** oil 
of Vitirol” and “JAqua Fortis,” are known by all 
to be deadly mineral poisons, and the others, 
though to a less degree, highly injurious. A 
mock article called Vinegar can be manutietured 
of any of these materials at an expense of fen 
cents per barrel, exclusive of the cost of the bar- 
rel.—[N. Y. Mechanic. 





Hist anovr Biack Rasrnernies. Nineteen 
years ago we furnished Dr. Drew, of the Ban- 
ner, with a smali quantity of roots of the black 
raspberry, or thimbleberry, as they were often 
called. They were taken from the banks of 
Sandy River in Starks, where we then lived. 
The other day, being at his house, we were re- 
galed with a plateful of berries of this kind which 
he informed us were the product of those 
that we had supplied him with so long ago. He 
has had them in abundance ever since. We found 
by farther conversation with him that he adopts 
the method of transplanting them every spring. It 
is a sort of biennial—the young shoots of this year 
bearing fruit the next, while the shoots that bear 
this year die afier maturing their fruit. 

By transplanting or removing the renewed roots 
every spring, in good sail, he has been enabled to 
have bountiful cropsevery year. {Maine Farmer. 





Wrovent Iron Propvcen sy Anruracire 
Coat. A new and successful process for mak- 
ing refined wrought iron directly from the ore 
with anthracite coal has just been perfected by 
James Renton, of this city, whose effurts we are 
assured, have resulted in the discovery ofa more 
simple and practical method of deoxydizing and 
»j refining the metal than has been hitherto accom- 
» Mr. R. and his associates have erected a fur- 
{nance at Charlottenburg, Morris Co., where the 
process has been fully and satisfactorily tested, 
and strong certificates. given. An experienced 
blacksmith has also tested the iron, who pro- 
nounced it uncommonly good. From all the tes- 
-|timony adduced in its favor, it is apparently an 
important and valuable improvement, combining 
in the manufacture, cheapness, with a rapidity 
and uniformity of quality, capable to be used in 
any part of the country. [Newark, (N.J.) Ad. 





~ Taxes in Lynn. The Bay State says of the 
taxes'in Lynn city. after enumerating those who 
y $100 :—* Richard S. Fay pays the highest 
tax, $814.38 ; MicajahC. Pratt the next highest, 
$604.23. The next highest are John H. Gray's 
estate, $160.28 ; Nathan Breed, $136.80 ; Isa- 
iah Breed, $426.07; Sydney Ingalls’s estate, 
$160.08-" The’ next highest are Nathan D. 
Chase, $375.96 ; Francis S. Newhall, $358. 
44: John B... Alley. $355.20 ; Jonathan Bach- 
eller, $350.39 ; Benjamin Ireson, $345.11 ; 
"|S. Brimblecom’s estate, $343.68 ; Isaac Bas- 
sett, $314.11; T. H. Perkins, $159.30; Charles 
A. Stetson, $116.73 ; Frederick Tudor, $226. 
22. There are sixty-eight in all who pay a tax 
of $100 and over” One pays over 800. One over 
: Fourgover. $400... Seven over $300. 
Twelve over $200. Forty-two $100 and over. 
al 

HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE. 
Tomato, Preserves... Wash your tomatoes, 
then pare them ; and for.every pound of tomatoes, 
take one hal und of refined loaf sugar ; dis- 
solve the st 14 sufficient quantity of water 
to make it in Tup, in a preserving kettle over 
a slow fire’; "when the sugar is dissoived, put the 
tomatoes_and the third of a lemon, sliced, into 
the syrup, and boil, slowly, until the tomatoes 
are cooked ; then take the tomatoes carefully out 
of the syrup, and cool them on a dish; continue 
to boil the syrup, slowly, until the tomatoes are 
cooled ; then strain your syrup through a hair 
sieve, and put the syrup and tomatues back into 
the kettle, and boil them, very slowly, for half an 
hour Sif the syrup is then boiled to the consis- 
te - preserves may be put into 











oe NM, sit 
In the Scientific Cbatention® at New Haven, 
Professor Olnistead™ stated that rosin, added to 
lard, gives it a degree of fluidity not before pos- 
soeeed,by the Jard, and also. prevents the latter 
forming those acids which corrode metals, copper 
and brass, for example. ~~ “@ © 
. pacarer important practical applications result 
this property. Its use for Jubricating sur- 
f 4 brass or copper has been adverted to. It 
is equally applicable to Surfaces of sheet-iron. 
A very thin coating, applied with a brush, is suf- 
ficient to preserve Russia-iron stoves and grates 


| from rusting during summer, even in damp situ- 


ations. 


“A portion of bist Usually added to it, 


plete’ Lion to sheet-iron stoves and pipes. 


wer S 






wise 
ke Sweet Picxues. . I send you the 
D ‘recipe, by which our family make ex- 
cellent sweet pickles of cherries, peaches, &c. : 

‘To a pound of sugar add one pint of vinegar, 
and pour scalding hot on the fruit; repeat this 
each day for six or seven days. The last scald- 
ing put in some Spices—cinnamon,allspice,cloves, 
mace, &c.,a little of each. The vinegar and 


sugar should be poured off and heated and pour- 
ed back on the frait, six or seven times, 
Ohio Cultivator. 
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' Ww e tide may be ltery in his case, save that which the idle curios- 
ning th ity of the people had created. In a moment of 
4 , stendec coll | repentance for a long fit of idleness, he had form- 
erse gate ; ed a resolution, that when he entered the College 
ils Inshi the waves to foam, of B , he would avoid all kinds of amusement, 
And t t far from friends and home, and endeavor to make up for lost time. He had 
vi ‘ r not been insensible to the beauty of some of the 
we dare jfair faces he saw at church, and other public 
Mivt : wild and cold | places, but he recollected his vow and determined 
Via thou the « teye and bold | not to seek their society. Nor was he an excep- 
I vely on l1ion to the rule in regard to Kate Matthews, for 
' and scoff, |she won his unbounded admiration from the firs: 
t thee off fmoment he saw her. He wasa great admirer of 
' “un iheauty, when it served to adern a strongly intel- 
‘ ‘ twain, lectnal expression, and he thought Miss Kate 
7 “i heart unten leame nearer his ideal of perfection than any we- 
y idol t linan he had ever seen. He went to church very 
he profound ; l regularly, in order to get a glimpse of her, and, 
’ ie wound. lorebably, the consciousness thathe had debarred 
. ‘ nin regret himself from a nearer approach by his vow of se- 
: re thee yet fclusion, caused him to fallin love more readily 
y ar bra on than he would otherwise have done. _ He began 
! ! 7 eye jt find Ins studies very irksome, and was often 
" high building fairy castles, when be should have been 
“ fortorn wrestling with Greek verbs. 
vel me > Lmust overcome this,’ said he, soliloquis- 
ol tempted heart ing, ‘fur it seems as if a great temptation were 
! sent to try the strength of my resolution. If ] 
v t fils thy cup, were to yield to this love sick faney, what would 
: te be the consequence! I would follow in the 
é , atice show train of a proud beauty, who has more suitors 
“os than she can count, and, afier wasting my time 
, Pere mn {in idle dreams and delusive hopes, the greatest 
0 not a dream, jfuol among my rivals would probably be the 
ften sneh its mazes seem 5 happy man. Beside, it will not do for me to fall 
“ en of ease, ’ in love for many years to come ; not antil I have 
© t id and please ; finished my college course, studied a profession, 
‘ task is given, and become settled in life; a mountain of work 
fit for Heaven ; still before me '’ 
‘ t ve grow warm, 
A sunshine and the storm 5 olution began to fail, and the invitation offered 
wae + trials, SORT Sree, in excellent compromise. ‘1 cannot escape 
h en ieror (o'thy reat from this,” argued he. *To refuse under the | 
Benr on, bear bravely on! circumstances would be rude. 
= relaxation willde me good ; and with a single | 
s+ % Tur 
LADIES DEPARTMENT. 
aaa 2 retirement. 
—s When he saw the object of hissecret admira- 
A CHARMING STORY, tion in all the glory of a full evening dress, he 
TuI0 TUDYT o surrendered at discretion. His whole soul be 
Tie THREE RASH VOWS. came absorbed in a single thought of gaining her 
| or four of my youthful years were past |acquaintance, and striving to win her heart.— 
under t \ tthe College of B——, whieh | Bat he was afraid to display aaxicty, lest his 
flour ' tution has given to the town of |secret should leak out. He was almost afraid to 
i i deal more notoriety than is usual- | pronounce her name, lest his voice should trem- 
lv | ed by colleetions of two or three thou- [ble At length he managed to get up ao indif- 
s s Bb had atthattime, a very | ferent look, and remarked that ‘ Miss Matthews 
fairs f pretty ris, and far more than its | was a very good looking girl, and he would like 
hare of " the Jatter having accumulat- | to dance with her.’ He saw that the bint had 
ed from the perpetual “ disappointments? which | been taken, and that the object of his admiration 
a o ocenr tna village where there is a | was abouttobe asked whether she would accept his 
e f wequaintance, ‘The suspense ofa single moment 
Viv vas, of course, one belle, who was a | was ‘errible: and when he saw plainly that 
hit! lsemer than any of the others, and who, | Kate had pursued the unusual course of object- 
her matter of course, was very saucy, |ing to the introduction, he became literally seck 
whi independent, and tyranmeal. These | with vexaticn. But why this refusal? Here 
were her fa ; but as they were the special |he was at fault. The groups around Kate had 
pr i her position, it was admitted by all, |langhed very heartily when his friend began te 
that sappear Whenever she would |speak. Ah! now he saw itall! He had, by 
‘ ’ rsphereof maidenly triumphs, |some means, become an object of ridicule! and 
and t " ‘ s would then be an af- | what reigning belle would tolerate a man with 
feetion ed woman, worthy of the |a brand of contempt upon his brow! It was all 
best | ‘ t ford. Itis to be jover with him. He had better be dead; and as 
! \s taken as any encour- |there was no chance of dying very soon by or- 
agement to you adies Who have fallen inte the |dinary means, he might as well drown himself 
aly ' rrors ; onthe contrary, | wish |at once. In this train of thought, he took, 
it to be ersiood that Miss Kate Matthews had |‘ French leave,’ rushed down the street toward 
so many good dittes that she was stl admir- [the stream that wound round the village, in 
‘ ymen ofs despite an array of faults | whieh, however, (owing to the dry weather) 
Which would have left almost any other girl to | there did not happen to be a pint of water. After 
the « rreeable alternative of marrying some | the disappointment occasioned by the discovery 
fool, or marrying nobody at all. Jof this fact, being somewhat cooled by the night 
\ the new fiees whieh made their ap- |air, he became calm enough to walk to his lodg- | 
pearance atthe opening of one fall and winter jings, and go to bed. 
™ nH, there Was a certain young gentleman Let no incredulous reader doubt the treth of 
who ed wmed to be the elect of more | my story, because my sensiltle hero acts in this 
than or ¥ ¢ sity from the day of his arri- | senseless manner. A man in love is a fool ez 
val | ire two classes of people who al- |eficio. Were it otherwise, the tender passion 
ways become notorious: those whe seek notoriety, | could never become the subject of song and ro- 
without seruple concerning the means ; andthose |mance. Thus, if my friend, Fitzgerald, had re- 
who « y too much anxiety to avoid it. The | tained his reason with his love, he would have 
young tan belonged to the latter division. He |spoiled my story. An indiflerent exercise of 
had come to the college to finish his studies, and | his perceptive powers would have led him toa 
he showed a strong desire todo nothing batstudy. |eenelusion much nearer the troth, and mach 
Now, for a youth of twenty to take up his quar- more flatte ring to bis vanity. But the idea that 
ters in a town, and display ne anxiety te become | he was the victim of ridicule suited his despair- 
, 1 with the voung ladies, wasanexemp- | ing faney the best; and he clang to it, and nursed 
tion from the common weakness of humanity, |it earefully. He knew that, in small towns, the 
that could not ful te command the highest res- | slightest novelty in dress or manner, becomes a 
peet. tle was very handsome, grave and mel- | matter of comment, and he imagined that it’ was 
meholy ial tment, and bore the roman- | from something of this kiad that he suffered. ‘This 
tic name ot I rerald. tis true that his first |led him to utter anathemas against all villages, 
name was plan John, but nobody knew this at | particulariy B., and all country girls, net except- 
the time In three weeks, he was the ‘observed [ing Kate Matthews, concerning whom he made 
of ‘ ers.” la vow, thatas she had refused his acquaintance 
It wa nerally a matter of difficulty for new | once, she should never have an opportunity to 
students to get into society, but Mr. Fuzgerald | repeat the slight. 
soon found that he had the freedom of the town. This was a very rash vow, indeed, for a lover 
He was constantly reeeiing intunations from |to make. He repented it before a week, and 
the pens his fellow studeats who could claim | probably would not have serupled to break it, 
" mee, that if he wished an intreduction to | had not pride interfered. His first resolution, 
any of the * first families,” he had nothing to | however, was forgotten. He went into the so- 
dou but * say the werd,’ This was flattering | ciety of the town as much as possible, in the hope 
enough, bot he declined all such offers ina re- |of getting an impromptu introduction to the 
spectiul, t most decided manner. Two | beautiful Kate, and thus get over his last rash 
months had elapsed, and no lady in B had | vow ; but there he failed. It became known 
be tavered with a visit from the mysterious |that Kate did not wish his acquaintance, and 
and melancholy student, when a large party was | her tact prevented any accidental meeting by 
given by one of the * first families,’ an invitation | fire-side circles. Fitzgerald was theoretically in 
to which seduced him from his books for the |despair, but practically he kept a tight hold upon 
first time , but, durmg the whole evening, he | hepe. 
was as reserved as good breeding would per- | Kate had a brother, a plain-spoken, straight- 
mit, and, although he showed that his conversa- | forward young man, with whom our hero soon 
tional powers were not to be despised, he did | became very intimate. This acquaintance com- 
not appear to have the slightest desire to display | menced for the sake of the sister, was continued 
them j}from- real friendship. Mr. Richard Matthews 


Miss Kate Matthews was nota little pleased 
with his apy *, and not a litle piqued that 
he had vielated the rule of falling in love’ with 
her at first sight, and begging an” intréduétion. 


But she was too honest to yield to any ill-natured 


feeling on this account, and when one of her 
young friends asked her opinion of Mr, Fuzger- 
ald, she answered frankly 


* I think him the hanésomest man I ever saw, 
and if lam any judge of physiognomy, he pos- 
sesses more than ordinary talent.’ 


*}lo! ho! here ts eulogy indeed! — Only lis- 
ten,’ ecied the fair questioner, turning toa group 
of five or six; * Kate says she thinks Mr. Fitz- 


gerald the wisest and handsomest man she ever 
saw 

7 No, I did 
blushing 

* Indeed you « 
been listening 

*T said he was the handsomest man I had ever 


not say that!" returned Kate, 


lia !” 


4 . - 
said a young lady who had 


seen, and that l pre sumed—*’ 

‘Oh! that is all the same thing,’ interrupted 
one of the group; ‘see how she is blashing '’ 

* She never bestowed se much praise before in 
all her life.” said another: 

‘Li think,” remarked a sareastic young gentle-” 
man, with drawling voice, * if we may form any 


opinion from this extraordinary encomium, and 
this eXtraordinary successionsof blushes, the 
queen of hearts is subdued at last !’ bgt et 

In the midst of these "SallieSP Which were kept 
up w ith great glee, when it was found that they 
had their effect upon their. proverbially self-pos- 
sessed victim, a young gentleman came across the 
room, and interrupted them by saying : 

‘Miss Matthews, Mr. Fitzgerald has been 
hinting very strongly that he would like an in- 
troduction to you, and IL have come to ask your 
permiss on’ 

‘ Brave! cried the whole group. 

Kate was excessively annoyed. She did not 
like the thought of having blushed, for she knew 
that people attach an undue’ importance to such 
things. However, with hetprising ill humor, 
she regained her selfposse8siony_and turning’ 
to the young man, she said,in a cool, methodical 
voice : 

* Did you tell Mr. Fitzgerald that you would 
ask my consent to this Introduction V%« 


bravissimo !” 


s 


; for, as he did not get beydrid a mere 
hint. I thoaght it best to Speak £ you first.” 

‘You are very discreet, indeed, interrupted 
Kate, with a kind of patronising tone which she 
was fond ef assoming,‘lam much obliged to 
you, and as | would rather avoid the introduction, 
I shall be still more indebted, if you will evade 
the subject, should it be broached again.’ 


‘ . 
v0 € 


should cease, and therefore, changed the subject ; 
but she felt out of humor the whole evening, and, 
| by the way of relief to her pent up vexation, she 
| vowed, to herself. that * that young man should 
never be introduced to her.” 
As for Mr. John Fitzgerald, there was no mys- 
| 

| 


| Kate’s tormentors saw it was time the joke 














| however, never suspected that his friend cared 
janvthing for Kate; but he was vexed at her wil- 
| fulness in avoiding Fitzgerald, and he frequently 
|}remonstrated with her, but his eloquence was 
\thrown away. 

| ‘ What reason have you for acting sot’ was 
ithe home question to which he resorted. 

* Because I dislike him.’ 

© But what reason have you for disliking him” 

‘ Reason! rea-on! must I give a reason for 
everything °° 

* You have no reason to give in this instance.” 

*'Yes I have.’ 

‘What is it "’ 

* Just because.’ 

*T thought so,’ said Richard quietly; ‘1 de- 
fy you to find any fault with him.’ 

‘Why, you are as extravagant about this 
young man as the girls, and they are all dying in 
love with him.’ 

“Master Dick’ called this a ‘ school-girl re- 
tort,” a small quarrel ensued, and the subject 
was dropped. 

But Kate had, in her heart, fully repented her 
rash vow. Mr. Fitzgerald had become the lion 
of fashionable society of B . His noble and 
brilliant qualities, were praised by all, both 
young andold. She felt that he was a man 
whose friendship would be worth having.’ She 
drew'comparisons between him and all her suitors, 
which were very unfavorable to the latter. She 
heard his name mentioned, and his sayings quo- 
ed, fifty timesa day. Her singular position to- 
ward one with whom one else was familiarly ac- 
quainted, led to her think of him very often, 
adangerous thing for a young lady's heart.— 
Several times, in company, ‘and in public assem- 
blies, she caught him gazing at her, with a pe- 
culiar melancholy expression. This was very 
singular, she. thought, she could not account for 
it. ‘There was a dash of romance in the matter, 
which had its influence upon the young lady's 
imagination ; and when she was informed that 
Mr. Fitzgerald was about to. leave the college, 
she felt so much vexation that she became angry 
with herself, and beganito wonder whether her 
nerves were not ey weaker ‘” 
And why was Mr. Fitzgerald goin 
ind calles to -Poarietics Cue iad bor 
despair in good earnest? “His pépulatity and ia- 
)|fluence gave proof that he had come to a wrong 
conclusion in seeking the cause of Kate's dislike. 
He could think of nothing else; save a mere 
whimsical aversion, maintained in opposition to 
the opinion of all her friends, and, in fact, of 
the whole town. Sometimes he would imagine 
that she had taken a pique, because he did not 
show any anxiety to become acquainted with 











her. Every time this idea came into his head, 
he thought of his second rash vow ; and he made 
| what he considered a very deliberate vow that he 
| would never make another rash one. But des- 
| pair finally suggested that the woman he adored 
| hated him instinctively, and that he had better 
jleave the country, and strive, in other lauda, to 
forget her. 
| The time he had fixed for his departure was a 
| Monday morning. ‘The evening before he and 
jis friend Richard were together, both very much 
grieved at the thought of parting. After talk- 
jing for some time, Richard exclaimed : 
* Thad almost forgutten ! I promised my sister 
| that 1 would be at the church to take her home. 
It wil! be out in a few minutes. You had better 
walk that way with me. You have nothing w 
do now.’ 
Fiizgerald consented, and they walked toward 

jthe church together. Ou their way a stranger 
met then and requested a few minutes conver- 
jsation with Richard. Fiizgerald contivued his 
| course alone, 
Just as he reached the church the doors flew 
jopen, and the congregation began to pour out 











upon the street. 

* Dick will be too late,’ said he, turning his 
back toward the people, and looking down the 
street for his frend. * He is not coming yet. 
She will be in a disagreeable situation. Ol! 
what would I give for the privilege of taking his 
place." 

Just at this point, his soliloquy was broken by 
the pressure of a soft hand upon his arm, and 
| the somewhat impatient ringing of a very musi- 
cal voice : 

* Why, Dick! what a strange fellow you are! 
why didn't you come-into the church for me, 
instead of standing away down here! I was so 
frightened ! and I] would never have found you, 
if I had not seen this big ugly overcoat you have 
been buying ! walk on faster, I am so chilly !’ 

Here was a woeful mistake! Fitzgerald saw 
the whole truth ina moment. He and his friend 
had bought overcvats the day before, of a new 
and peculiar style. Kate had taken him for her 





But all this wisdom was theoretical. His res-| brother, and was dragging him at a romping 


pace down the street. 
What did he do? what ought he to have done t 


error. No doubt he would have done this if he 
| had retained full possession of his faculties ; but 
he was not responsible. He was mad. He had 
not the slightest idea of his real situation, after 
the first flash of thought; bat he felt as if he 
might be away up in the firmament, walking 
along the milky way, -with the stars twinklin 
around his feet. He moved along with hea 
erect sometime, without looking to the right or 
left, but at length he ventured to steal a side 
long glanee at his fair captor. She had drawn 
| her veil closely over her face, and was holding 
her head down, to avoid the cutting wind. Thus 
| there was no likelihood that she would discover 
| her mistake before reaching home. After walk- 
| ing in this way for some time, she said : 

* And so, Dick, your great friend Mr. Fitz- 
Wea is going off to-morrow ! and what takes 
| him away so suddenly” 

The supposed Dick's teeth began to chatter, 
but he did not make any reply. 

* Why don’t you answer Mr. Mumm? con- 
| tinued Kate, in a half-vexed tone; ‘1 suppose 
| yoo are still angry with me for avoiding the gen- 
| tleman’s acquaintance! Well, now, you know 
| Lalways confess the truth, when I have been 
wrong, and | will do so this time. 1 have acted 
very foolishly, and I will tell you all about it.’’ 

Here the man in the overcoat began to tremble 
} violently. He knew that he had no right to the 
| forthcoming confession. He tried to speak, but 
| his tongue would not move. He tried to stop, 
but his legs kept on in their mechanical pace, in 
| spite of all his eflurts to control them—it seemed 
jas if they had raised a rebellion, and were walk- 
So Kate 











| ing away on their own responsibility. 
was allowed to continue : 

‘Why, Dick, you must be cold! vou are 
| Shivering, notwithstanding this great new over- 
coat of yours. Well, as 1 was saying, the first 
}time I saw Mr. Fitzgerald was at Sarah Brown's 
|party. I happened to say (what was the fact, 
| by-the-by) that he was the handsomest man I 
ever seen, and that I had no doubt he possessed 
|a great deal of talent, for 

‘Why, Dick, you stumble! What is the 

matter with you’ Well, when I said this, cou- 
sin Jane, and some others, began to make fun of 
me, in the usual silly way, and I got angry. 
| Just then, some gentleman came to ask permis- 
sion to introduce Mr. Fitzgerald. 1, very fool- 
ishly, refused, and still more foolishly—tor I was 
very much vexed—took a vow to myself, (al- 
most as bad as an oath, Dick!) that that young 
j}man should never be introduced to me. I felt, 
\ afterwards, that | had dene wrong, but I could not 
| break my vow. I am very sorry, for | know 
| you think a great deal of him. Now, I have 
|made my confession. Dear Dick, won't you 
| give me a full pardon !’ 

They had just reached Kate's home. She 
| drew back her veil to look in her brother’s face. 
| For an instant, she remained motionless, gazing 
}at her companion by the uncertain star-light, and 
then uttered a seream, as loud and hearty, read- 
er, as you ever heard from the heroine in a me- 
\lodrama. She was about to run into the house 
when Fitzgerald caught her hand. 

* Let go, sir!’ cried Kate, ‘is it not enough 
| that you have allowed me to remain in error un- 














| til you heard 
| * Miss Matthews !’ interrupted he, in a tone of 
janguish, ‘ hear me before you utter any re- 

proaches. I would have informed you of your 
| mistake, if | had possessed the physical power ; 

| but T could neither stop nor speak. I have long 

| loved you—though I have never before been per- 
| mitted to speak to you—and this error deprived 

| me of my senses !" 

| * But, sir. 1 must not hear this,—we are 

| strangers.’ 

* No, we cannot be strangers! And I feel that 
heaven has sent this opportunity, and you must 
hear all! In pity listen!’ 

And here he told the whole history of the rise 
and progress of his passion. As he proceeded, 
he saw in the dim light, the deep blushes rising 
to her cheeks. He ventured to take her hand 
again, and this time it was not withdrawn. He 
saw that she had forgotten her conventional dig- 
nity, and was listening with absorbed attention. 
He grew bolder, and concluded by saying : 

‘And now, dearest Kate, for so 1 must call 
you, tell me that I need no longer despair! ’ 

* But consider, that after this interview, and 
my humiliating mistake——’ 

* But I will only ask that you will give me per- 
mission to hope—that you will say you do not 
bate me!’ 

* * > * * 

I will not report my hero’s pleadings in full ; 
let it suffice that he did not conclude until he had 
gained * permission to hope,’ and permission to 
come back again the next evening. 

Kate could scarcely persuade herself that the 
whole was not a dream. She trembled when 
she thought how far she had gone, in giving her 
new-found lover ‘ permission to hope.’ She had 
been, emphatically, ‘taken by storm.’ There 
was no remedy but to maintain a cold reserve, 
and let him know that she, who had half the 
State sighing at her feet, was not to be forced to 
fall in love in this manner. This she tried, but the 
lover had tasted hope, and had grown exceeding- 
ly bold ; and though he was obliged to sue long, 
he was successful at last. 

» Thus he did not leave the college so soon as 
he had expected. But he got his wife before he 
got his diploma. 

- Of the three rash vows one was broken, and 
the other two saved by a miracle. Fitzgerald 
and his wife have never been caught in this way 
since, unless their vow at the altar might be called 
rash ; but they have not so named it, and they are 
the parties most interested in the matter. 
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NSISTENCY.There are many men, and) 
D6, for that matter, who would handle a 

orth twenty-five’ dollars, “withthe” ut 
for fear 






of deranging its mechanism, while they 


feelings of others, worth twenty-five years of hap- 
piness. Many a man there is, who would not 
scruple to set his foot upon a. human heart and 
crush it; and many a lady who would deem ita 
sin to raffle a cap, is not slow to rend the most ex- 
quisit net work of the human heart 


what would you have done under the circum. 
An evening's | stances ¢ 

You will probably say that he was in honor 
visit afterward, I can fall back into my former | bound to call a halt, and inform the lady of her 


« 


would not hesitate to lay rough hands upon the * 









A DINNER Party ¢t WINDSOR CAS- 


M—— ——, an officer of great intelligence, 
and associated in a work of much interest con- 
nected with the ancient Scripture History of In- 
dia, arrived a short time since in this country, 
and his arrival, together with some observations 
on the work in which he was engaged, appeared 
in the Londen papers. A few days after, he was 
surprised to receive at his hotel, through the Lord 
Chamberlain, an invitation to dine at the Palace at 
Windsor—an honor which surprised him, as he 
was only just arrived from India, and had never 
been presented at court. He determined, of 
course, to comply with the angust and agreeable 
command; and as the invitation intimated he 
was to come in court dress, or words tantamount 


out in the usual adornment befitting bim for the 
high company amongst whom he was about to 
appear. Atthe castle he presented himself on 
the appointed day, and was received by the tall 
magnificent footmen in scarlet liveries, one or 
two of whom stood on each landing, and silent 
as mutes, but more gorgeous, pointed their fin- 
gers in the direction he was to take ; following 
up the grand stairease the course this line of bril- 
liant finger-posts pointed out, he entered the 
ante*room, where he was received by some high 
officer, and mutely direeted to another, and at 
length found himself in one where some gentle- 
men similarly attired as himself were waiting in 
agroup. He had little trouble, as soon as he 
composed his senses after the unusual scene 
through which he had passed, in perceiving that 
they, like himself, were invited to dinner ; and he 
presently recognized one of them, an eminent his- 
torian, with whom he had been acquainted. 
Here they remained conversing for a few min- 
utes, when suddenly the fulding-doors at one end 
of the room were thrown open, and, preceded by 
the Grand Chamberlain with his rod of office her 
Majesty, leaning on Prince Albert, appeared ; 
and, without pausing to take any notice of her 
guests, passed quite through corresponding doors, 
which led to the dining or banqueting room on the 
other side, the company, amongst whom was 
, falling in the rear and silently followed. 
They took their seats, Prince Albert next her 
Majesty, and the other guests down the table, 
which was not large, as the dinner party was a 
limited one. ‘There was no general conversation 
—the guests spoke in subdued tones to each 
other, her Majesty spoke to none, and the Prince 
only let fall a few words to some one near him, 
until at length the few words gradually grow 
fewer: this, however, was not so awkward as a 
silent dinner party might seem under any other 
circumstances, as the magnificent band of the 
Coldstream Guards, in an adjoining apartment, 
were playing the finest airs, and good music is 
any day better than indifferent conversation. 
Nevertheless, it was a chilling scene, and as 
soup, fish, and flesh were handed round by the 
‘tall fellows”’ in crimson, some, no doubt, 
would much prefer, as a general rule, Jess grand- 
eur and more cordiality. Dinner concluded, her 
Majesty remained a short time, then arose, and 
again preceded by the officers of state, returned 
to the drawing-room, as 1 suppose we may call 
it; never having spoken all the ume to her com- 
pany. The Prince's mood, however, became 
more hearty as soon as her majesty had left, and 
he Jed in a general and lively conversation on 
antiquarian subjects, in which he displayed large 
reading and great intelligence. While they were 
thns pleasantly and intellectually engaged, it was 
announced that her Majesty expected their pres- 
ence to coffee, and they proceeded to the draw- 
ing-room, where the Queen with her ladies in 
waiting was. Here matters again relapsed into 
the same splendid state silence as in the early 
part of the dinner. Coffee was handed round, 
and cach guest mutely sipped his cup, regarding 
majesty, if one might so speak, from a distance. 
While M was wondering when the signal to 
depart would be given, the Grand Chamberlain 
advanced and informed him that her Majesty had 
given orders that he should be ne om fi he 
therefore came forward to where her Majesty was 
seated in the same room, and with as much form 
as though he had not met her at dinner, he knelt 
and touched with his lips the hand that was 
offered, and this ceremony gone through, again 
retired, fully expecting that this was an end of a 
stately but somewhat stupid day. But it was 
not so; for a quarter of an hour subsequently, he 
was informed that her Majesty, who had retired 
to a kind of alcove or recess, about as deep as an 
embayed window, wished to converse with him ; 
he accordingly ggesented himself before his Sove- 
reign, who, no Senger in formal state, immedi- 
otely entered wifh vivacity and intelligence into 
conversation on ghe particular and imeresting, 
and, in many réejpects, learned subject in which 
he had been engaged, showing in all her inquiries 
and observations a well stored, clear, and culti- 
vated mind. When her Majesty had conversed 
for some time, and sufficiently informed herself, 
she rose, and M—— retired, and soon after he 
and the other guests departed. This to us ap- 
pears strange; but if her Majesty had not the 
prerogative of speaking and being spoken to only 
when she wished, the multitude of her company 
and receptions would be laborious and wearisome. 
[Bristol (England) Times. 











A SURF SCENE. 


A correspondent of the Springfield Republi- 
ean at Coney Island, gives the following killing 
incident of the surf: 

During my passage down the bay I had 
caught several glances of a famiilar face. I 
knew I had seen it before, but where? The lady 
as evdiently iad been subject toa jog of mem- 
ory. The exchange of a few glances satisfied 
us both that we only wanted a proper opportu- 
nity, or a disposition to speak. Ten long years 
before we had parted in a huff, and considering 
myself at the tame the aggrieved party, I was 
not particularly anxious to renew the acquaint- 
ance—the jilt. As soon as the boat had touched 
the pier, I was on it, and off for a bath. The lady 
for the time was forgotten, and issuing from the 
bath house, in my rough bathing dress, I plung- 
ed into the breakers. I had been frolicking some 
time, laying my hand on the ** ocean’s mane,” 
and the ocean laying his hand on mine, when I 
saw two or three other bathers edging up 
towards me between the swells. There was a 
lady evidently in advance. Her company ap- 
parently forgot her, at last, and still she ap- 
proached me. I went fartherout. She follow- 
ed, and I found she was determined to speak to 
me.—I knew who she was of course. A huge 
wave came in, and knocked the woman down, 
but sticking her head out of the water ; she gave 
one scream, and that brougnt me. I was on the 
spot as soon as I could get there, and grasping 
her arm raised her to her feet. 

‘Oh!’ said the lady, ‘ wha—wha—what a 
meet—meet—meeting, after such a parting !’ 

* Well—yes,’ said I, bluntly. 

She now undertook to look the grateful and 
the interesting, when a huge wave struck her as 
she looked up to me with parted lips, and cram- 
med her dear mouth with salt water, she drop- 
ped again, and again I pulled her out, and she 
was either very weak or she thought I was 
certainly very strong. 

‘Mary,’ said I,‘ have you been happy since 
we parted? 

She answered me with a sigh, and then look- 
ing up to me put the same question. 

Says 1,‘ ho hum—ho hum—ho hum—Mary 
don’t talk about it.’ 

“*T have learned some things since then,’ 
said she. 

* Yes,’ says I, ‘I believe you have ; married a 
learned man, I think.” 

* Me married !’ 

‘Whatdid you jiit a very good looking man 
for ten years ago, but to marry a certain learned 





“1 sew her but a moment, 

But methinks I see her now,” 

as she walked off with her bathing-dress sticking 
to her, and her little bare feet fairly mdenting 
the sand with the spitefulness of her step. 





LIVE FREIGHT FROM THE RED SEA. 


An English ives the following account 
of the live fright Sich was brought by the 
steamer Ripon, from Alexandria to Southampton, 
in addition to the East Indian embassy : 

‘The Ripon brought home a collection of birds 
and beasts from Ethiopia, Abyssinia, and other 
parts of the world. ‘There were a fine young 
lion and leopard, a wild hog, a pair of pelicans, 
three eagles, a gazelle, three lynxes, two musk 
eats,a Sahara ibex, (a goat with magnificent 
se a number of kangaroo rats, a litle larger 
than English mice, of very light brown color, and 
remarkable for the length of their hind as com- 
pared with their fore legs, several Cashmere 
goats, a wild eat rather larger than a domestic 


‘one, marked like a leopard, with a beautiful 
tw that, he proceeded to his tailor, who fitted hum | 


head. 

There were also a number of venomous sert- 
pents and gigantic lizards, several of the cobra 
capellas were as big reund as a man’s wrist. 
The beasts, birds, and reptiles were attended to 
by several grim and picturesque looking Arabs 
and Advssinians, many of the former with large 
grisly beards. Among them were two African 
serpent charmers ; one of the latter was a lad, a 
strange little shrivelled face fellow, who caused 
much amasement by his comic manners, his gro- 
tesque dress, and daring handling of the beasts 
aud reptiles. In each of his ears were two brass 
bed curtain rings, his trewsers did not reach be- 
low his knees, and he wore a pair of large Wel- 
lington boots. His legs and boots appeared like 
two mahogany posts in a pair of leathern buck- 
ets. 

He played with and teased the most savage of 
the beasis and reptiles, with the most daring in- 
trepidity ; but the most extraordinary perfor- 
mances of the youthful charmer, were with the 
venomous serpents, at the request of the Admiral- 
ty agent ; and for the trifling blacksheesh of a sil- 
ver sixpence, for which he made a profound and 
slave-like salaam, he exhibited his power over 
the serpent tribe to the writer of this notice 
when he went on board the Ripon, in Southamp- 
ton. 
He took out the cobra capellas from a box, 
fondled with them, kissed their heads and 
mouths, held them in his mouth, irritated them 
apparently to madness by scratching them on the 
back, and even suffered them to bite him, without 
experiencing any apparent injury. It was a sin- 
gular sight to see one of these serpents irritated, 
standing firmly on a small portion of his tail, 
while the body was forming graceful curves, and 
it was preparing to spring upon the boy, with its 
mouth open and its fangs quivering. 

The greatest curiosity, however, bronght by 
the Ripon, was the Hippopotamus. The one 
brought home in the Ripon is a male specimen, 
in good health, about ten months old, and 500 Ibs 
weight. It fed on milk and rice, about 80 pints 
daily of the former, and the latter was consumed 
both boiled and raw. A number of cows and 
goats were kept on board the Ripon to supply the 
milk.’ 





New Way. On the boulevards of Paris there 
is to be seen a woman, who makes money by 
experimenting on the sensibilities of the fair sex. 
The veneration which French ladies hold for 
the swallow, that precious messenger of spring 
and ot good omens, is well known. The woman 
spoken of moves their hearts and loosens the 
strings of their purses, by means of these sweet 
birds. | About the promenading hour of the af- 
ternoon, on the Italian boulevard, she goes with 
a cage in which are contained, some 5 or 6 swal- 
lows ; these she exhibits to passers by, particu 
larly to the ladies, whose compassion is imme- 
diately excited on seeing the efforts of the flutter- 
ing little prisoners to be free. ‘* Would you 
like to let one go,”” says the woman, ** it wili 
only cost you two pennies.” As may be 
sup , many avail themselves of the pleasure, 
pay pennies to the woman, receive in their hands 
the bird and then enjoy the satisfaction of seeing 
it fly away at liberty. In this way one by one, the 
cage is emptied,and the woman goes heme where 
she finds her swallows, already arrived before 
her. The birds having been trained, take advan- 
tage of their liberty only to return directly to the 
habitatien of their mistress. The next day she 
commences the same comedy anew. 





YOU REMEMBER IT----DON'T YOU? 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 


You remember the time when I first sought your home, 
When a smile, not a word, was the summons to come, 
When you call'd me a friend, till you found with surprise, 
That our friendship turned out to be love in dixguise. 
You remember it—dou't you ? 
You'll think of it—won’t you ?- 
Ves, yes, of all this the remembrance will lest, 
Long after the present fades into the past. 


You remember the grief that grew lighter when shared, 


| With the bliss, you remember, could aught be compared ; 


You remember how fond was my earliest vow, 
No fonder than that which I breathe to thee now. 
You remember it—don’t you ? 
You'll think of it—wen't you? 
Yes, yes, of all this the remembrance will last, 
Long after the present fades into the past. 





———————— 


German Porctation 1s The West. We 
learn from the Rev Mr. Riege, a German clergy- 
man now visiting Massachusetts, that in the 
single State of Missouri, where he resides, there 
are no fewer than 200,000 of his countrymen al- 
ready located as permanent residents, making in 
all full one-fourth of the entire population of the 
State. This is a fact of no little interest in vari- 
ous aspects. It is interesting as showing the 
rapidity and extent of foreign immigration to our 
shores, and the very large proportion of foreign 
element already incorporated into our civil and 
political, and soon to be incorporated also into 
our social structure. It is interesting in is bear- 
ing upon the great question of the day, the 
struggle now going on between freedom and 
slavery in this country. With very few excep- 
tions, these Germans are, almost to a man, on the 
side of freedom in this struggle, holding slavery 
in abhorrence, and looking upon the slave-mas- 
ter as a sort of uncivilized and demi-savage be- 
ing, altogether below other men in the scale of 
humanity and respectibility. If one of these 
Germans happens to marry a slave property, as 
the phrase is, he is rega by the rest as hav- 
ing degraded himself, or lost caste, and they no 
longer associate with him on terms of fellowship 
as formerly. It is certainly a fact of no little 
moment, that one-fourth the population of Mis- 
souri, one of thé strongholds of slavery, hold the 
views now stated, in regard to the system. 


Congregationalist 





Tue Waves or tHe AtTLantic.—At the late 
meeting of the British Association, an important 
paper was read by Rev. Dr. Scoresby, on the 
subject of the magnitude of Atlantic waves, their 
velocity and phenor.ena. In this paper, Dr. 
Scoresby, who is a veteran sailor as well as a 
sound divine, gave a vivid description of a storm 
which he had witnessed on the Atlantic ; and 
stated that the result of his observations on that 
occasion was, that he had discovered that the 
height of the waves from the trough to the crest 
was 43 feet, and that their average velocity was 
32 and a fraction miles per hour. This, it was 
stated, confirmed the observations made on the 
velocity of waves reported to the association in 
1845 by Mr. Scott Russell, who set down their 
velocity at from 30 to 31 miles an hour. 





Cauirornia Gotv. In the ‘ Voyage Round 
the World,’ by Captain George Shelvock, begun 
Feb., 1740, he says of California (Harris's Col- 
lection, vol. i. p. 233,) “* The soil about Puerto, 
Seguro, and very likely in most of the valleys, is 
a rich black mould, which, as you turn it fresh 
up to the sun appears as if it intermingled with 


rf gold dpst ; some of which we endeavored to pu- 


rity and wash b Some dirt ; bat though we were 
a little prejud against the thoughts that it could 
be possible that this metal should be so promiscu- 
ously and ppp mingled with common 
earth, some of it ; andthe more we did the more 
ea gy oo In ages to be further sat- 
» | brought away some of it, which we 

in our confusion in China.” a 





LETTER FROM PROF. J. W. WEBSTER 
TO REV. DR. F. PARKMAN. 


{The following letter, communicated for the 
Transcript, of Saturday, was addressed by Prof. 
Webster to the Rev. Dr. Francis Parkman, and 
a copy retained in the possession of the former, 
which he confided to a friend, with permission to 
make such disposition of it as he might see fit, 
after his own decease. We mention this in or- 
der that the gentleman to whom the letter was | 
addressed may not be suspected of having disre- 
garded the request which it contains. } 

(Cepy.) 

Boston, Aug. 6, 1950. 

Rev. Dr. Parnkman—Doar Sir: 1 cannot 
leave this world in the peace of mind for which 
] pray, without addressing you as the head v 
that family which I have so deeply injured and 
afflicted, to make known to you and them the 
bitter anguish of soul, the sincere contrition and 
penitence I have felt at having been the cause 
of the affliction under which you and they have 
been called to mourn. I can offer no excuse for 
my wicked and fata) ebullition of passion but 
what you already know, nor would I attempt to 
palliate it. 

I had never, until the two or three last inter- 
views with your brother, felt towards him any- 
thing but gratitude for his many acts of kindness 
and friendship. ‘That I should have allowed the 
feelings excited on those occasions to have over- 
powered me so as to involve the life of your 
brother, and my own temporal and eternal wel- 
fare, 1 can even now hardly realize. 

I may not receive from you forgiveness in 
this world, yet I cannot but hope and believe 
you will think of me with compassion, and re- 
member me in your prayers to Him who will 
not turn away from the humble and repentant. 
Had I many lives, with joy would I lay them 
all down, could | inthe least, atone for the in- 
jury | have done, or alleviate the affliction I have 
caused ; but I can now only pray for forgiveness 
for myself and for every consolation and blessing 
upon every member of your family. 

In justice to those dearest to me, I beg to 
assure you, and I entreat you to believe me, no 
one of my family had the slightest doubt of my 
entire innocence up to the moment when the con- 
trary was communicated to them by Dr. Putnam. 
That they nave your sincere pity and sympathy I 
feel assured. 

There is no fainily toward every member of 





respect and regard than that of which you are 
now the head. From more than one I have re- 
ceived repeated acts of kindness, for which I 
have ever been and am most truly grateful. 
‘Towards yourself in particular have not only 
my own feelings been those of the most sincere 


my family has felt towards you that you were 
their pastor and friend. Often has my wife re- 
called theinterest you took in her from her first 
becoming your parishoner, and often has she spo- 
ken with feelings of deep gratitude, of the in- 
fluence of your public ministrations and of your 
private instructions and conversations, and of 
your direction of her inquiries and reading in 
what related to her religious views. These she 
has often referred to as having firmly established 
the religious faith and trust which are now such 
sources of consolation and support to her and our 
children, as well as to myself. 

Nothing that has occurred has weakened these 
feelings, and although those I leave behind me, 
may not meet you without the keenest anguish, 
I trust you will exonerate them fiom any par- 
ticipation in, or knowledge of the father’s sin, 
up to the moment I have mentioned, and may 
you remember them in your prayers to the Fath- 
er of the fatherless and the widow's God. 

I beg you, my dear sir, to consider this strict- 
ly a private letter, and by no means to give it 
publicity ; at the same time I will request you 
to make known to the immediate members of 
your family the state of my feelings and my con- 
trition. x 

That every consolation and blessing may be 
vouchsafed to yourself, and to every member ot 
your family, is the prayer of 

Yours, most respectfully 
(Signed) W. Weasrer. 





Enorisn Ratwwways. The report of her Ma- 
ty’s Commissioners of Railways for the year 
1849, is considered to be satisfactory, particular- 
ly as regards the future prospects of these vast 
investments, it being evident that traffic is regu- 
larly and gradually increasing, that working 
expenses are being reduced, and a better mode 
of management becoming understood, which must 
shortly be adopted. The report shows that there 
are now, in round numbers, six thousand miles 
of railway opened for traffic, which has cost the 
proprietors £200,000,000, or about £33,000 per 
mile ; there are also nearly one thousand miles 
in course of construction, on which about £20,- 
000,000 have already been expended ; so that 
about £13,000,000 will be required to com- 
plete the works now in progress. Parliament 
has sanctioned the making of 5,000 miles more 
than has already been alluded to ; but the great- 
er portion of these has been abandoned, and it is 
questionable if any part will ever be heard of 
more. The gross receipts for the year, of 5,- 
996 miles opened on the 3lst December last, 
amounted to £11,806,000, from which deduct 
working expenses at the rate of 43 per cent. 
would leave a net profit of £6,729,420, equal to 
3-40 per cent. but as nearly one-fourth of the 
capital is borrowed at a higher rate of interest 
than this, the difference must be deducted, and 
then an available profit of about three per cent. 
remains as the average of all the railways in the 
kingdom. An opinion is now gaining ground 
that railways have passed the worst stage of de- 
pression, and that, with a daily increasing popu- 
lation, a developement of trade, and a greater ap- 
preciation of the benefits of railway traffic, 
coupled with improvements of machinary, and a 
consequent reduction of workirg expenses, this 
description of property will improve under the 
present plethora of money and the progressive 
character of commerce.—[Montreal Herald. 





America Encouann’s pest Customer. — 
The value of the produce and manufactares of 
Great Britain and Ireland for the year of 1848 
was a little above £247,000,000, and of that 
amount nearly .£195,000,000 worth was con- 
sumed at home, and £13,000,000 worth in our 
colonies, making together £208,000,000, or 
thereabouts ; while the whole amount exported 
to all the foreign countries of the world was not 
much more than £39,000,000 ; that is to say, in 
round numbers, eighty per cent of our whule 
manufactures were bought in the home market, 
five per cent in the colonial, and fifteen in the 
foreign—the whole of the foreign nations of the 
world thus purchasing less than one sixth of the 
productions of Great Britain. A calculation of 
the average consumption per head at home, in 
the colonies, and in foreign countries, affords 
some curious results. ‘Taking the population of 
the United Kingdom at 31,000,000, and the 
whole consumption at £194,213,151, we get an 
average consumption of £6 5s 4d per head. 
Calculating the population of all foreign coun- 
tries to which we export our commodities at 
607 ,681,000and their consumption at 39,430,481, 
we get on annual consumption per head of Is 
3 1-2d, or less than the 69th part of the British 
consumption per head. 

If we take the population of the British colon- 
ial ions at 118,790,200, and their con- 
sumption at $12,819,345, and add them to the 
home population and consumption, we arrive ai 
on aggregate of 149,000,000 souls, and a British 
consumption of £207,623,115, or an average of 
£1 7s 11d per head. If in the calculation of the 
foreign average, we deduct the population of 
China, which amounts to the formidable sum of 
253,000,000 wé shall raise the average of for- 
eign consumption from 1s 3 1-2 to 2s 1 3-8d. 
If on the other hand, we exclude from our colo- 
nial table the East Indies, with their 115,000,000, 
and ex amounting to £5,077,247, a8 a set- 
off against China, we leave fur the United King- 
dom and the colonies a population of 34,914,200, 
consuming on an average £5 16s per headpfall 
the productions of Great Britain ; in other words, 
more than 52 times the average of the foreigners 
at the higher calculation. Assuming the popu- | 
lation of the United States to be 19,500,000, and | 
the amount of their consumption of British pro- | 
ductions £9,564,902 (an amount considerably 
exceeding the average of 12 years,) we get an 





which I have always felt a greater degree of 


regard and gratitude, but every individual of 
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than four times the highest general average 
foreign consumption, and considerably rae 
than the average of any other foreign cour 
If we take the American consumption ata lina 
more than £7,000,000 a year, which was “~ 
average of the 12 years concluding with 184s , 
shall still have an average consumption per he i 
higher than that of any other foreign country ” 

The Americans are, therefore, our bes; f 
eign customers, individually, if we may : 
speak ; but they are also by far our best mn ang 
ers regarding them 38 a nation. While thes 
took nine millions and a half worth of oy, - 
ductions in 1848, all Northern and Westery Fu. 
rope, from Russia to France, took byt Seche, 
millions ; the Seuth of Europe, with the wi), 
of the Mediterranean, from Portugal) to i 
co, but eight millions and a half: ; 
America, with Mexico, considerably 
millions. The average amount of exports “ae 
the United Kingdom to France during the 
years ending with 1848, was £2.545,453 me 
Germany for the same period, £6,601,393 oe 
to Italy £2,733,552. It is clear, therefore 
that no nation takes so much of our commodinn 
as the United States, even calculating their ey 
sumption on the average of 12 years. Taking 
the amount of their consumption of 184]. ae: 
nine millions and a half, we still find the States 
consuming less than a quarter of our exports, 
while we consumed more than two thirds ol a 
whole of theirs in the same year, smountine ; 
value to more than £27,000,000 c 
{London Morning Herald. 
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Tue Errects or Snort on tur Fiewy or By. 
tLe. Youcan form no idea of the storm of bal} 
and shells which crossed each other jn thes 
dread course. Before and around the Spot og 
which Field Marshal Radetski was standing», 
heavy sixteen-pound shots ploughed up the pound 
tracing in one place a deep furrow, and curios 
down a tree like stubble in another. Jt js ye. 
markable how each kind of missile has its pd 
characteristic. There is the tremulous how} of 
the round large shot, the whistle of the musket 
ball, the hiss of the shell, like that of the Cath. 
erine wheel firework, and then its detonation as 
it bursts. Of these last, many exploded harm. 
less in the air ; but waere one fell and did its of 
fice, the effect was fearful. One such strack ay 
officer in the breast, exploded at that instant, 
struck down a man to the right and left, and cut 
off the upper part of the officer's body in such 4 
fashion that his frightened horse galloped of 
some distance with the feet of the corpse in the 
stirrups. Such are the spectacles which a field 
of battle occasionally presents. Not far off Jay 
a Piedmontese artillerist who had been struck on 
the forehead, with a spent six pound shot, which 
remained in the wound. A bussar had been kill. 
ed at the same instant with his horse, by a shot 
which had passed through the neck of the latter: 
they had sunk together, the ridef still on the 
saddle, and the sabre still in his hand. 

The sudden collapse of a man in full vigor is 
what is most fearful to behold. One sinks with- 
out a groan, another jumps high from the ground 
with a shriek, falls over, lies stiff, and is dead ' 
T saw a Granser from the Banat, with a ball in 
his forehead, falter a few paces, Jeaning on his 
musket like a drunken man, and then, afier a 
faint whisper about his home, expire. Over the 
town the canon smoke had spread a colossal ea- 
nopy, which floated motionless above the roof 
like the crown ofthe Italian pine tree.—{Scenes 
from the Life of a Soldier in active service, i 
1849. 
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Tue Topsrieto CeLenration.—Yesterday 
was the two hundredth anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the pleasant, and, of course, ancient 
town of ‘Topsfield—or, as it was called by the 
Indians, before the incorporation of the town in 
1650, Sheeweenemeady, and by the whites, New 
Meadows. ‘Topsfield was settled by the whites 
about the year 1642. The weather was delight- 
ful beyend compare. The people of all the 
neighboring towns flocked in to do honor to the 
occasion. They were received with warm hos- 
pitality. 

The services on the occasion were under the 
shade of trees, on the side of a beautiful hill. 
The oration, by N. Cleaveland, Esq., was a per- 
formance of unsurpassed eloquence and ability 
The festivities in the tent were heightened by all 
the charms which beauty, intelligence, patriot- 
ism, and historical sentiment can give to such an 
oceasion. About 1000 persons, of both sexes, 
were assembled at the table, spread by the skill 
and experience of Mr. Wright. Dr. Hunting- 
|ton, ex-mayor of Lowell, presided, and several 
speeches were delivered. 

In the procession, and on the ground, were 
several very striking memorials of the olden time 
| particularly three or four couples, in the an- 
leient pilgrim costume, such as marked the higher 
| conditions of life, full wigs, three cornered hats, 
immense ruffles on breast and wrist, hoods, knee 
buckles, and the like. The good wives rode on 
pilese behind their husbands, in the procession 

‘here was, among other things, a curious dis- 
play of ancient New England implements of 
agriculture. In short Topsfield did the thing in 
a style never surpassed, and none who partici 

ted in the celebration will cease to remember 
it with pleasure. An Ode, written fur the ocea- 
sion by Miss H. F’. Gould, was sung in the grove. 
[Salem Gazette, Aug. 30. 








Vatve or Spanisu Corn. - Upon inquiry at 
the Post Office, we are informed, says the Nw 
tional Intelligencer, that the reason for not tak- 
ing the Spanish coins of one-eighth and one-six- 
teenth at their nominal value is to be found in the 
fact that they are generally so defaced as not t 
bear a greater intrinsic value than one-tenth ané 
one-twentieth. Foreign coins are by law receiv 
ed oy weight, and not by tale. It would be a 
great loss of time for Post Offices to weigh each 
separate coin to ascertain its intrinsie worth : 
they are therefore received at the rates stated 
Persons have always the privilege of redeeming 
them at the same rate. 





Census or Anpover. The population of Ao- 
dover, according to the census recently complet: 
ed, is 6938. In 1830, the population was 4530 
in 1840, 5207 ; making an increase since th? lat 
ter date of 1731; since the former, of 240 
Within the last ten years also, several square 
miles have been taken from the township to form 
@ part of the new city of Lawrence. 





One day a fashionable tailor took unto hia 
self a wife—the next day the city erier came to 
get measured for a pair of pantaloons. 


** How would you like to make me 4 pal of 
pants for trade?’ said he. _ 
** What kind of trade have you on hand 


inquired the man of shears. 

* Why, you can let me have a pair of pants 
and I will pay you by crying out your lost 
dren when they have strayed from home! 





Here is an old epigram on a dandy that * 
very good, considering the subject: 


“ Your boots, my friend, unlike te mine, 
With polished lustre brightly sh ine 
Had you bestowed such studious pais 
To gloss the dulness of your brains, 

It would not then by all be said, Le 
* How much his feet eclipse his head 





«ge JENNY LIND. 
Not sweeter sang the birds in Eden 

oe Than this fair Nightingale of Sweden, 

The only difference "twist the two lies here— 

Their notes were gratis, hers are very dear. 


The man with the shirt collar arrived in ode 
on Saturday evening, by steamboat. It is unde . 
stood that the cars could not take bim, 


strong south wind prevailing at the time. 
, eae pee 
Oe eee 
shail writing to his sweet-heart, 


‘Delectable Dear—you, are so sweet 
honey would blush in y our presence, 
lasses stand appalled !y’" 








says 
that the 
and mo 


é 
ae 





the railway 
out upon histle. lis 
the depot 


A boy down Fast goes 


Jast attempt proved very suceessful ; 
master came to switch him off! 
he 


. ae er 
“Tis false,"? as the girl said when 








average consumption per head of 9s 9d, or more 


beau told her she had beautiful hair. 
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TERMS, $2.00 in advanc 
elayed $2,50 will be charg 


Papers not disconting 
eruan from the sabsacrib 
ay No paper sent for a t 


Zr All correspondence sb 
: at Boston. 
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By AGR IC 
THE SEASON / 
The weather continue 
after flood washes away 
AF land and is injurious t 
i present crops. We hav 
= Massachusetts for thirty 
etable growth of all kin 
the real intrinsi: value o 
tion is less than in dryer 
Much hay has been lo 
¥ and by floods on mead 
. much that has been save 
not go so far as that wh 
> ther and has acquired b 
ing of gum 
Cattle have had an 
pastures, but the feed 1s 
ny summers, antl they 
éream thoug) the quan 
er. Apples and peaches 
peaches are not neh or | 
J 


good as when we have 
phere. 

Indian corn has a ran 
the stalk is great. Ano 
) day of September will d 
set ears will be filled c 
> But of one thing we are 

found so much smut on 
now seen. Thisis cau 
ture. 

In regard to potatoes 
® eral that they fast 

that the product is dimin 
well, bu 


awe 


are 


goes turned out 
late kinds will probab! 
cannot be the sole cause 
wet weather always fav 
eay. If such weather ¢ 
; short crop of potatoes. 
To remedy the evil mw 
t posed. The rot is very 

communicated trom th 
never seems to originat 
bers have been saved by 
by putting them away 
that the vine is affected 
he had been in the habi' 
often to see if any of th 
do this he pulled the vin 
tabers from their beds, 
4 At harvest time he fo 
nune of the hills had ro 
started. We should lik 
cutting off, or pulling th 
leaving the poratoes in 
been found useful to di 
and carry them into the 
and less offensive to let 
ground and rot there th: 
cellar. 

If we knew orecisely 





was coming on we mig 
by digging, drying, and 
potatoes are dugin w 
never be put in large p 
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Mr. Eprror.—Enel 
ment for the Ploughma 
to break off the familia 
old friend—the Plough 
fore tax myself anothe 
the weekly pleasure 
affords. And among 
aflord me pleasure, 
being paid to the eu 
which is certainly pl 
Taising their own bt 
out West for it ; and if 
+ obscure individual up t 
the least particle of inf 
.. culture of this importar 

amply paid for my trot 

We formerly depend 

extent—upon raising oO 
j 1d, but since we con 
farming on a Convectic 
some attention to 11s cu 
meadows contiguous t 
by removing a coin or 
season, and ploughing 
with wheat; but more 
ploughing up a portion 
ter haying, and harrow 
thirty loads of manure - 
yard, together with the 
the kind termed white | 
seeding down wath her 
reserving the clover se 

I have never failed o 
bushels from one bushe 
from ten up to twenty 
we call a very extra 
thrashed our crop this 
count bushels; but of 
from one bushel sowe 
ing ten sheaves, but of 
cut very green. 

As to the number of 
your readers be curic 
happy to inform thema 
to be extraordinarily w 
the case with a crop 
ground. 

Perhaps some of yor 
hot sow more than ene 
Teason is a very good 
Use all our winter mat 
crops, and of course ai 
cow yard, and what lit 
©Xen through the sum 
of manure, al! the dro 


rs 


tw Bethe Bese 


“> eS eens he aie ees: 





heaped up and covere 
Merease the bulk, : 
fe have now some f 
Plied to the inverted 
shan our usual quantit 
about two bushels th 
ut no lime nor ashes. 
Over correspondents 1 
VYerized charcoal, and ; 
and give to the public 
Mode of preparing the 
18 @ very important po 
__ Yours, truly 
Fairlee, Orange Co 
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OF We hope the tun 








